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The Editor has just finished Jean Webster’s delightful series of letters, 
by Sallie McBride, entitled “Dear Enemy.” This book should be read by 
everyone in any way connected with any institution for the care of children. 
We cannot forbear giving over these opening pages of the BULLETIN to 
some extracts from Sallie’s letters. 


“No MORE BLUE GINGHAMS.” 

“That woman never allowed them to talk at their meals.” 

“Good manners means self-discipline and thought for others.” 
“There is something hypnotic about this working with children.” 


“It really is fun to feel you’re doing something positive for the good 
of the world.” 


“This shoving children into the world at the age of sixteen seems ter- 
ribly merciless.” 


“I’ve spent the morning making plans for little private gardens for every 
child over nine.” 


“Did you ever know anything more appalling than this soul-crushing, 
unreasoning obedience ?” 


“It is a wonderful idea, having a private box for each child where he 
can store up his treasures.” 


“My children show a distressing tendency to draw out their entire 
bank-accounts to buy candy.” 


“No child is to be placed out unless the prospective family can offer 
better advantages than we can give.” 
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“No operation has been discovered for introducing brains into the head 
of a child who didn’t start with them. 

“The privilege of serving as Singapore’s valet is going to be the only 
incentive I need for maintaining discipline.” 

“I have determined that nothing is so valuable to a future President as 
an early inescapable performance of chores.” 

“The doctor said, ‘With a heredity like that, is it right to punish the 
child for having a shattered nervous system?’ ” 


“ECONOMY spelled in capitals has been the guiding principle of this 
institution for so many years that it has become a religion.” 


“The child grows up with, say, a nine-year-old brain in a thirty-year- 
old body and becomes an easy tool for any criminal he meets.” 


“As I issue into the corridor, one of these pathetic tots runs to meet 
me and shyly slips a warm, crumpled little fist into my hand.” 


“I could place out a thousand dimpled little girls with yellow hair, but 
a good live boy from nine to thirteen is a drug on the market.” 


“After being cooped up for four days with no exercise to speak of, 
the children’s badness is breaking out in red spots, like the measles.” 


“*The boy has a morbid heredity and may be slightly defective,’ says 
Sandy; ‘we must deal with the fact as we would with any other disease.’ ” 


“And oh, the dreadful institution smell! A mingling of wet scrubbed 
floors, unaired rooms, and food for a hundred people always steaming on 
the stove.” 

“If one of my little chicks ever stands by the window and looks across 
the valley to the hills, and asks, ‘What’s over there?’ I shall telephone for 
a motor car.” 

If our children show an aptitude to become farm laborers and nurse- 
maids, we are going to teach them to be the best possible farm laborers 
and nurse-maids.” 

“I don’t see how any little girl can preserve any self-respect when 
dressed in a red flannel petticoat an irregular inch longer than her blue- 
checked gingham dress.” 

“Our most cowed, apathetic and spiritless little orphan cheers up and 
takes an interest in life when she hears that she is to possess three perfectly 
private dresses of her own.” 


“One of our most pressing intelligent needs is to get our records in 
form. If any adopting family wants to know a child’s parentage, half the 
time we can’t even tell where we got the child.” 
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Christmas 


We have many joyous times here at The Training School. Fourth of 
July is full of play and excitement, Thanksgiving time too is a “full” time, 
birthdays and parties, “big” and little store days, entertainments and amuse- 
ments, all are welcome; but it is Christmas time that crowns them all. 

Even before Thanksgiving the beginnings are felt, and there is much 
speculation as to the name of the Christmas Play, and who is to take part 
in it. After much thought it is settled. It is to be “A Christmas Dream,” 
and best of all, it has been written around certain of the children. John’s 
part has been written especially for John, Marietta’s is planned for her, 
and Harry’s is especially intended‘for Harry to play. 

Then begins the rehearsing, and it begins early, so that when the play 
is given no one will be all tired out. Much of the regular school work is 
stopped, and the various teachers who are not engaged in making costumes 
or finishing up Christmas presents are devoting their time to teaching 
“parts.” There are drills and dances, special choruses and poses to be 
learned, and after all it is surprising how well it is done. Infinite patience 
is necessary both on the part of the teacher and the pupil, but because it 
is to be their play, and because after it is all over they will have the satis- 
faction of appearing before a big audience of big folks, it is done cheerfully 
and gladly. And when the big day comes, the bright lights, the pretty cos- 
tumes and the well-rendered work is as much satisfaction to the children 
as it is to the friends who come to see and who pay their money gladly, 
knowing that the receipts from the entertainment largely provide for the 
wonderful Christmas, 

Early in the month the big teams and a crowd of boys go off to the 
woods for greens. It takes.a good many Christmas trees to go around, and 
no cottage must be slighted, for while there is a Christmas tree at the Hall 
for everybody, we like to foster the home idea of a tree in each house. 
Even the barn boys insist upon having a special tree for the cattle and 
another for the horses, loaded with little packages of corn and bran and 
meal, and for John’s big horse (that eats so much) a special bundle of 
timothy hay. Gathering the greens has come to be a good deal of an event, 
and happy is the fellow who has so behaved himself that he is one of the 
chosen to go off to the woods. 

Even before the greens are gathered comes the writing of the Santa 
Claus letters. My, what hard thinking it takes to decide just what is to 
be selected, because the Superintendent has said, “You mustn’t ask for too 
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many things, or Santa Claus will think you are selfish,” and when you 
think of all the things you would like to have at Christmas time, it’s pretty 
hard to select the ones you consider most important. From that time on, 
everyone is constantly besieged with the question, “Do you think Santa Claus 
got my letter?” or, “Do you think Santa Claus will bring me all that I asked 
for?” with always the answer, “I am not sure, but I hope so.” 

Some of the letters go home and the things are supplied by the fam- 
ilies. A large number go to friends who have said (some of them for many 
years), “Let me play Santa Claus for some of your boys or girls.” Some- 
times someone writes, “I have half-a-dozen friends who ought to be doing 
just this thing. Send me six letters and I will see that they are all an- 
swered,” and so when it is all done there are few children left who have 
only The Training School to supply their needs, and this gives a very per- 
sonal touch to most of the gifts. 

Shortly after the middle of the month the boxes and packages begin 
to arrive. The shopping that is done by the institution has been finished 
long ago, and all of the packages that we must supply are made up and 
carefully set aside for Christmas morning. The packages that come by 
mail and express are all carefully examined, everything marked with the 
name of the child who is to receive it, then all packed back again into a 
box, with just one thing saved out for the big Christmas tree at the Hall. 

When Christmas Eve comes excitement has reached its very highest 
pitch. Santa Claus himself is to appear. Down to the Hall come the chil- 
dren, to the very littlest one, each bearing a stocking, which is the ticket 
of admission for that night. Into a big laundry basket they are dropped 
at the door and the children take their seats. There, after the singing of 
a few carols, right in the midst of a song someone hears the jingle of 
bells and calls out. The singing breaks off and everyone listens intently. 
Sure enough, sleigh-bells and all, in through some unknown passageway, 
Santa Claus, laughing and shouting, comes on the stage. 

My, what a hubbub he creates! Everybody wants recognition first, 
and the fine part of it is that Santa Claus remembers them all well enough 
to call dozens of them by name, asks how they have been, whether they 
have been good boys or girls, and often makes some little remark to sig- 
nify that he has been kept posted on the best things that they have done 
during the year. Then he says that, because of the rush of things, he is 
unable to bring all of the presents at this time, but after they are in bed 
he will see that everyone is supplied. He invites them to the Hall in the 
morning. 

Looking into the big basket he is a little disappointed at the color 
of the stockings, and says he doesn’t think that black stockings are quite 
the thing for Christmas, and if he could only get the Fairy Queen he is 
pretty sure she would change them. Someone says the Fairy Queen was 
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seen around this evening, and Santa Claus calls. Sure enough! Here she 
comes, dressed in her beautifully spangled costume, glittering in the lights. 

Santa asks if it is not possible to change these stockings. She says, 
“Why, certainly!” and waving her wand over the basket and chanting 
some strange words she orders that the basket be carried around through 
the wing to the stage. On its way, somehow a wonderful transformation 
takes place and instead of a great big basket with a lot of black stockings 
in the bottom, here appears apparently the same basket, but filled to the 
top with gauze stockings full of popcorn, candies, etc. These are passed 
around. Half-a-dozen of the little ones come up for a kiss, and Santa 
hurries off to his other pressing duties, while the children sing their good- 
night song and go to perhaps their most sleepless night of the year. For- 
tunately, Nature is kind and they are small, and she insists upon their 
having their rest and the first thing you know, it’s morning! 

I am afraid a very careful inspection on Christmas morning would 
bring to light carelessly made beds, partly swept floors and other things 
which ought not to be neglected in a well-ordered institution. But who 
has time on Christmas morning for such commonplace things as washing 
dishes or making beds? There are presents to be seen and examined, and 
on this day, that comes first of ‘all. To one who has not seen it, it is im- 
possible to describe a Christmas morning in such an institution. The 
officers, teachers and other employees hurry around from place to place 
to applaud and admire and it is a question as to who gets the most pleasure 
out of the things. 

At half-past ten, just because the children want to get together and share 
their joy and excitement, everyone gathers at the Hall again. There is 
just one thing for each child that has been saved out, and here curiosity 
plays a large part in furnishing the pleasure. ‘There are a few songs and 
then, one at a time, each child for this small moment holds the center of 
the stage, as it marches to the front to receive a gift. Sometimes a child 
is asked to stop and open it up before all the rest and display with pride 
his package. Then back he goes, to wait while someone else has his turn. 

It is a wonderful time, quite beyond words to describe. As soon as 
the presents are given out at the Hall it is time for dinner. Here, too, the 
children do justice to the day. It just seems as though there is no end 
to the good “eats.” And when it’s over, everyone just wants to sit around, 
play with toys, take a nap, or do-as-you-please for the balance of the af- 
ternoon. 

You, who think you have a good time with two, or four, or six chil- 
dren, must multiply the joy and happiness to make it count up to four hun- 
dred, in order to get even a little idea of what it all means. 
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Duties of the Industrial Psychologist in the 
Chicago House of Correction 


(1) To give the individual a thorough mental and partly physical 
examination, using modern experimental material, such as the Binet, the 
form-board, the psycho-physical tests and measurements, besides making 
an intensive investigation into the subject’s capacity and development 
along the lines of memory, imagination, attention, association, discrimina- 
tion, conation, affection, reasoning, reaction types, etc., determining the 
work curve, the efficiency curve among other factors making toward indi- 
vidual differentiation. 

(2) To make a careful analysis of the different mental and physical 
units and processes involved in the manufacture of any particular article. 
This to be done for all the industries in the institution. 

(3) On the basis of the information gathered under (1) and (2) to 
make a closer adjustment between the man and the job in the institution. 
To prevent, as far as possible, any economic or human waste resulting from 
a wrong combination of worker and industry. In order to make his find- 
ings of more permanent and effective value (a) to co-operate with outside 
industries for the placing of ex-inmates; (b) to keep in touch with the 
latter for an extended period of time in order to check up his assumptions 
and hypothetical conclusions by the actual results. 

(4) To assist the superintendent in the formation and abolition of 
institution industries. 

(5) To formulate a better classification of inmates based on mental, 
physical and psycho-physical data. 

(6) To keep in touch with the growing mass of information on 
vocational counseling and the psychology of individual differences, 

(7) To collect information in order to aid in determining the causes 
of crime for the purposes: first, of prevention; second, of making prisons 
and penitentiaries ultimately less necessary. 

SAMUEL C. Kons. 





A clinic for the mental defectives in every juvenile court! 

Why not? 

Yes, and why not a clinic in every city, in connection with the public 
schools. It will tend to keep the courts and the schools farther apart. 

How many of the children in reformatories and industrial schools are 
feeble-minded? The guesses vary from ten to ninety-five per cent. Take 
the lowest if you please and think what an injustice it is to attempt to punish 
or reform a child who has violated the law because he did not know any 


better. 
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The Practicability of the Binet Scale and the 
Question of the Borderline Case 
Samuel C. Kohs 


Psychologist, House of Correction, Chicago, IIl. 


Many of our visitors often inquire, “Do you use the Binet Scale?’ 
Replying in the affirmative, the query is usually followed by another: “Do 
you really find it useful?” This article is an attempt to answer the question. 

The last few years have seen a rather extraordinary number of assaults 
made on the Binet Scale, some of them warranted, but by far the larger 
percentage unwarranted. And especially has it been of interest to note 
the amazing alacrity with which unthinking and unknowing critics have 
rapidly advised the use of a new (?) scale, claimed to be their own, which 
easily revealed a remarkable plagiarism upon Binet’s original. And it has 
been rather depressing to note how eager and ready many of our fellow- 
clinicians have been to throw the Binet Scale to the scrap heap, accepting 
the newer test scheme with a happy cry of “Eureka!” 

Our experience here has warranted no change in method, and no other 
scale thus far suggested has been found to in any degree improve on the 
original. 

The statistics upon which this contribution is baser are those obtained 
from the examination of 335 consecutive cases whose chronological ages 
fell between 17 and 21. (Dements omitted.) Of these we found 116, 
or 35 per cent., of normal mentality and 219, or 65 per cent., who were 
feeble-minded. Their distribution is indicated in the table and curves on 
Chart I. 

We use the Binet Scale (Vineland revision) complete through age 12, 
and add tests XV-2 and XV-4 to compensate for any accidental negative 
variations. 

In summarizing our data we find, as one would expect, no distinct 
line which marks off the normal from the feeble-minded. The mental ages 
of one group overlap those of the other. We find normality to range within 
the limits 12? and 10*, and feeble-mindedness not to extend above the limit 
11%. In other words, none of our cases testing 11° or over was found, with 
the aid of other confirmatory data, to be mentally defective. None of our 
cases testing 10* or below was found to be normal. Of those testing be- 
tween 10* and 112, our borderline cases, a little less than half were found 
normal, and somewhat more than one-half were found feeble-minded. 
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A cursory examination of the frequency distribution tables on Chart ] 
reveals the following: 

(a) All Binet results ranging between 10‘ and 11? were in themselves 
diagnostic neither of mental deficiency nor of normality. 

(b) 10* and 11° may ‘be regarded as the lower and upper limiting 
boundaries of the group generally called “borderline.” 

(c) With this group other means must be utilized in order to come 
to a definite conclusion regarding mental condition. — 

(d) No cases testing 10° or less were found to be normal, final judg- 
ment being based on the results obtained by the Binet and other tests, as well 
as the information gleaned from the personal-industrial-sociological-family 
history. 

(e) No cases testing 11° or more were found to be feeble-minded, — 
judgment being based on the same criteria as in (d).- 

(f) The modal mental age of the feeble-minded committed to the ~~ 
House of Correction is 10*, another mode appearing at 10°. The average 
is 10, with a mean variation of 0°. 4 


(g) The modal mental age of the normal group is 11*. The average } 


is 11°, with a mean variation of 0. 

(h) Based on our present data the following are a series of assump- 
tions we are able to make regarding the probable appearance of normality in 
our borderline group: 

(1) The probability that a subject testing 11° is normal is almost 4 to 1. 

(2) The probability that a subject testing 11* is normal is about even. 

(3) The probability that a subject testing 11° is normal is about even. 

(4) The probability that a subject testing 10* is normal is 1 to 6. 

As mentioned previously all those who tested 11° or over were found to 
be normal, and all those testing 10° or below were found to be feeble- 
minded. (It must be understood, of course, that we are dealing with 
subjects 17 years and over chronologically. ) 

From the above it follows that any examiner obtaining a result of 11* 
must inevitably be baffled unless he has other means of further supplement- 
ing or corroborating his diagnosis. Confronted merely by the bare evidence, 
“Male-19 years. Mental age 11°,” no examiner can be positive in his esti- 
mate of whether the individual is feeble-minded or not. It is here that one 
possessing institution experience with the mentally deficient will find the 
acquired insight into their behavior of immense benefit. 

One who has lived intimately with the feeble-minded will readily recog- 
nize that it is not how much or how little they accomplish, but rather the 
manner in which anything is accomplished which is finally indicative of their 
subnormality. For that reason comparing the results obtained by two 
examiners, one institution-trained with little knowledge of book-psychology, 
the other university-trained, well fortified with theories and explanations of 
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Table 1 
Frequency Distribution of 335 Consecutive Cases 
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mental phenomena,—it is not uncommon to find the final diagnoses of the 
former to be much more accurate and reliable than those of the latter. And 
the explanation lies in the fact that the institution-trained examiner possesses 
an additional mass of important experience, intangible, but nevertheless 
extremely valuable, which may be utilized in doubtful situations. But even 
then, difficult cases are bound to be encountered. And it is of these particu- 
larly that we wish to speak. & 

Perhaps the point can be made somewhat clearer by the citation of two *” 
actual cases :— : 

Oswald F. King is a boy 19 years of age testing 117, (that is—possesses » 
a mentality equal to that of a normal child 11 years old), with a basal year | 
of 9. One certainly feels safe in stating that there are any number of) 
amateur examiners, and not a few so-called experts, who would be ready to 
draw final conclusions based on merely this information, some of their state’ 
ments, very probably, reading as follows: “Backward eight years, therefore 
feeble-minded.” “A high-grade moron.” “A defective-delinquent.” “A 
sociopath.” “A danger and menace to the community, should be sterilized.” - 
“Psychopath.” “Insane.” “Epileptic.” “Dementia precox.” 

A two-hour’s examination of this boy led us to conclude, on the con- 
trary, that he was normal. The following is some of our evidence :— 

Oswald was born in Duluth, March 23, 1895, where he went to schooh;. 
only one year, his parents moving to Minneapolis. He continued his primary 
education here until he reached the eighth grade, being forced to leave 
when his father met with an accident and died, placing the responsibility of 
providing food and shelter for a mother and a younger sister and brother — 
upon him. Oswald was then 15 years of age. He immediately obtained a - 
position as clerk in a grocery store, earning $8 a week. At the end of ten 
months he left for a position as head order clerk in another grocery which * 
paid him $11.25 per week. At the end of six months he was laid off because #7 
of a slack period, and remained unemployed for about two months, finally 
receiving a position as clerk in the office of the C. & M. R. R., where he, 
stayed for four months, earning $7.50 per week. In order to increase his sal- 
ary he accepted employment as gardener’s helper at a cemetery, receiving $12° J 
a week, but continued here only one month, leaving for an equal-salaried’ 
position as property-man for a theatre. At the end of thesseason he found 
himself without employment, but was received back at the cemetery where 
he continued at the same rate of pay until late in the Fall, when gardening 
ceased. After being without employment for two months, he obtained a 
position as a driver of a team, earning $12 a week, but worked only two 
months, being laid off when his employer shut down for the winter period. 
He continued in unemployment for three months. He then came to Chicago 
where at the end of one month’s unsuccessful effort at finding a position, he 
was arrested for petty larceny: stealing clothes from a fellow-boarder. This 
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was the first time he had ever been under arrest. He is now serving his 
sentence here. 

He shows a history clear of illness or accidents, and claims to have been 
yenereally infected once. 

Can do work as clerk, as chauffeur, or as general office assitsant. 
Prefers work involving mechanical ability. Is certain of obtaining employ- 
ment in Minneapolis but is without funds. The fare home is $8.40. 

His father died of spinal meningitis when Oswald was 15. He had 
been a carpenter, seldom if ever ill, and had never come in conflict with the 
law. He has a brother of seven going to school, in the third grade, and a 
sister of 12, in the fifth grade. His mother now does work outside of the 
home. 

Examined with the Binet Scale he obtained a mental rating of 11?, his 
basal year being 9. He failed in all three of the absurdities, one of the 
thymes (spring), the repetition of the sentence in age twelve, resisting 
suggestion, and the changing of the clock hands. Performed Healy’s Con- 
struction Puzzle (A) in 1’ 42”, Kempf’s Diagonal in 0 12”. In Knox’s 
Cube Test he imitated the first four movements correctly, performing the 
last one incorrectly by touching an extra cube. After two further trials he 
still failed to give a correct response. Showed no marked deviations in the 
Ethical Discrimination Test, altho he obtained only 68%. Moral concepts 
seemed fairly well developed. Showed fair judgment and reasoning ability, 
and fairly good mechanical ability thruout the examination. Tested with 
the dynamometer he showed good endurance and very good ability to per- 
form difficult physical labor. His physiological development and psycho- 
physical capacity were normal for a boy of his age. Crossed 98 “A”s and 
missed 2 in 1’ 47”. Repeated correctly 12 out of 20 related, and 13 out of 20 
unrelated memories. Completed Woodworth and Wells’ Difficult Following 
Directions Test in 2’ 9”, making only two errors. (Ability-85.25%.) His 
association reactions indicated nothing markedly abnormal. 

All things considered, we felt safe in stating that he was capable (a) 
of competing on equal terms with his fellows, and (b) of managing himself 
and his affairs with ordinary prudence, In face of the above facts we could 
hardly call him a moron. 


Ned Karrigan is another boy of 19, whose reaction to the Binet was 
11° with a basal year of 9. 

Ned was born in Chicago June 2, 1896, of Irish Catholic parentage. 
Went to parochial school until he was 15, and left when in the seventh 
grade after he had made his communion. Being an orphan he could not 
finacially afford to continue in school any longer. He soon obtained a 
position with the Western Union Telegraph Co., as sorter of messages, 
earning $6 a week for three months, when he left for a better position with 
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the Adams Express Co. He stayed with them as wagon boy for over eight 
months, earning $7.50 per week, and finally left, having grown tired of the 
job. After a period of unemployment lasting about three months he 
obtained a position as helper on an auto, earning $6 a week for four months, 
at the end of which he was laid off. This time his unemployment lasted 
only one month, when he arranged to sell newspapers, and averaged about 
$12 a week. Had been working at this for three months when he was 
arrested with a few others for attempted burglary. This was the first time 
he had ever been under arrest, and is now serving a two months’ sentence 
here. (As may be evident, Norman was able to account definitely for only 
about two years of his time after leaving school. Brought to his attention, he 
claimed that he had worked at no other places, but might perhaps have been 
a little inaccurate about the periods of unemployment and the length of 
service in each place.) 

His history is clear of serious sickness, accidents or diseases. 

Prefers outside work as helper. Is certain of employment upon his 
release. 

His mother died when he was only one year old, and his father, a brick- 
layer and sewer-digger, died when Ned was only ten. Ned aspired to 
become a bricklayer and sewer-digger also. (Poor environment, lack of 
home influences, poor opportunities, poor companionship, “blind alley” jobs, 
poor ambitions,—these and many other factors have, no doubt, kept him at a 
level in close proximity to delinquency and crime.) He has four sisters, all of 
them married. Two of his brothers-in-law are drivers, one is a chauffeur, 
and one a tailor. He had been staying with one of his sisters. None of his 
relatives have ever been in any difficulty with the police. 

His Binet sheet showed the following failures:—the sentence in age 
ten and eleven (three separate sentences), rhymes, abstract definitions, repe- 
tition of the sentence, resisting suggestion, and the opposites. 

Performed Healy’s Construction Puzzle (A) in 0 33”, Kempf’s 
Diagonal in 3’ 34”. .In Knox’s Cube Test he copied the first four move- 
ments correctly, but failed.in the last one by adding extra moves. Two fur- 
ther trials did not correct his error. Showed no very marked deviations in 
the Ethical Discimination Test, his evaluations totaling 76%. Moral con- 
cepts rather well developed. Judgment seemed poor. Mechanical ability only 
fair. His work on the dynamometer indicated that his endurance was poor, 
and his ability to perform difficult physical labor very poor. Altho 19 
chronologically, his physiological development seemed that of a 16-year-old. 
He crossed 98 “A”s and missed 2 in 1’ 22”. Repeated 13 out of 20 related 
words and 10 out of 20 unrelated words. Performed the Following Direc- 
tions Test in 3’ 52” making only five errors. (Ability—70.67%.) 

Here again, taking everything into consideration, we felt safe in stating 
that he was not mentally defective. 
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As is quite evident, mere mention of Binet age unrelated to any other 
data would have been rather inadequate in assisting one toward a correct 
conclusion regarding the normality of the two specified cases. 

Of what diagnostic value then are each of the supplementary tests 
which we utilize ? 

It would be well at this point to mention that as first used these tests 
were not intended as aids in determining normality or feeble-mindedness, 
the aim was rather to see what they could yield of value in determining 
vocational fitness. Knowing that all tests give wide ranges of individual 
variation, we wondered whether there would be any correlation between a 
positive deviation and success at some particular piece of work, and a negative 
deviation and failure, or vice versa. But as we went along we observed with 
most of the tests definitely marked differences in the reactions of normal sub- 
jects from those who were mentally defective. As a result we began to use 
as much of this material as was possible for mental diagnosis. As a result, 
we possess much more evidence by which to judge the questionable border- 
line case. 

A test we find of great value is Woodworth and Wells’ Following 
Directions Test (Difficult), These are the reactions of two cases, the first 
that of a normal boy of 18, testing 11*, the second that of a mental defec- 
tive also 18, testing 9*. 





A. Ulrich, age 18, prison No, 25253, Dec. 22, 1914, 3 P. M. N-11*. 





With your pencil make a dot over any one of these letters FG HI J, . 
and a comma after the longest of these three words: boy mother, girl Then, 
if Christmas comes in March, make a cross right here... but if not, pass 
along to the next question, and tell where the sun rises west, If you believe 
that Edison discovered America, cross out what you just wrote, but if it 
was some one else, put in a number to complete this sentence: “A horse has 
4 feet.” Write yes, no matter whether China is in Africa or not yes; and 
then give a wrong answer to this question: “How many days are there in a 
week ?” 5 Write any letter except g just after this comma, a and then write no 
if 2 times 5 are 10 no. Now, if Tuesday comes after Monday, make two 
crosses here +-++ ; but if not, make a circle here... ..or else a square here 
.. Be sure to make three crosses between these two names of boys; 
George ++-+ Henry. Notice these two numbers: 3, 5. If iron is heavier 
than water, write the larger number here............ but if iron is lighter write 
the smaller number here 5. Show by a cross when the nights are longer; 
in summer ?........... in winter? + . Give the correct answer to this question: 
“Does water run up hill?” No and repeat your answer here No. Do nothing 
here (5+-7=............), unless you skipped the preceding question; but write 
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the first letter of your name and the last letter of your last mame at the 
ends of this line: 
A. h, 








Time spent, 3’ 32”: number of errors, 3. (Ability—76.33%.) 





tees 


Robert Treska, aged 18, prison No. 25175, Dec. 15, 1914, 2 P. M. 
F. M. %. 








With your pencil make a dot over any of these letters F G H I J, 
and a comma after the longest of these three words: boy mother girl Then 
if Christmas comes in March, make a cross right here but if not,‘pass 
along to the next question, and tell where the sun rises whest If you believe 
that Edison discovered America, cross out what you just wrote, but if 
it was some one else, put in a number to complete this sentence: “A horse has 
4 feet.” Write yes, no matter whether China is in Africa or not No; and 
then give a wrong answer to this question: “How many days are there in a 
week ?” 7 Write any letter except g just after this comma, and then write 
no if 2 times 5 are 10 yes Now, if Tuesday comes after Monday, make two 
crosses here yes; but if not, make a circle here or else a square here 
ume Be sure to make three crosses between these two names of boys: 
George +++ Henry. Notice these two numbers: 3, 5. If iron is heavier 
than water, write the larger number here same, but if iron is lighter write the 
smaller number here same. Show by a cross when the nights are longer; 
in summer? yes in winter? no. Give the correct answer to this question: 
“Does water run up hill?” no and repeat your answer here worthes cant go 
up the hill Do nothing here (5+7= R T), unless you skipped the preced- 
ing question: but write the first letter of your name and the last R T letter 
of your last name at the end of this line: Treska 








Time spent, 7’ 55”; number of errors, 15. (Ability—30.42%.) 





We observe this marked difference between the two: The normal boy 
very often will perform his task with very few errors and in a comparatively 
short space of time. The feeble-minded boy very often makes a large number 
of errors with a very long reaction time. We have recently computed* the 
correlation between Binet age and ability to perform this test (preliminary 
group of 109 cases), and we find r=+0.71 (P. E. =0.03). 


T 
*Our formula is: A = 100 — (2E + 2.” the answer being expressed in per cent. 


A = ability, E = number of errors, T = time in seconds. ' 
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In the “A” Test, despite great variability, normal subjects usually com- 
plete their task within a minute and a half, and make few if any errors, 
whereas those mentally deficient often cross only about 50 A’s within the 
required 2 minutes, make a larger number of errors, and despite definite 
instructions, use their own peculiar methods of crossing each letter. The 
correlations, between ability in this test and mental age, are as follows (pre- 
liminary group of 262 cases) : 


Product—Moments Foot—Rule Rank—Differeaces 
(Pearson) r (Spearman) R (Spearman) p 


Mental Age and No. of “A”s Crossed........ +0.01 +023 +037 
Mental Age and No. of “A”s Missed........ —0.15 +007 +0.10 
Mental Age and Total No. of “A”s Examined +006 +022 +040 
Mental Age and Time in Seconds........... —031 +4017 +4025 


Due to great individual variation, the index obtained by means of the 
method of rank-differences may here be regarded as the best measure of 
correlation (co-ordination). 

Each of the three association tests which we utilize (Kent-Rosanoff, 
“Tell me something that is high,” etc., and opposites—list IV, Whipple’s 
Manual, Part II, 1915 edition, page 79-), allowing for obvious differences 
in the results to be obtained from the varied character of the three tests, 
often yields the following in the case of the feeble-minded: long reaction 
times thruout, failures to respond to some of the stimulus words, and a fair 
number of multiverbal, senseless and predicative reactions. 

Mental defectives often fail to perform Healy’s Construction Puzzle 
(A) and Kempf’s Diagonal. Here more than elsewhere the method which 
the subject employs is of greater significance for diagnosis than the time 
spent. So also with Knox’s Cube Tests. In this case the feeble-minded 
are observed to make little if any improvement when an attempt is made to 
correct any apparent errors by repeating the series two additional times. 
Their failures are of a perseveratory type. 

In simple arithmetic, using examples which test ability in the four fun- 
damental operations, the mentally defective often exhibit marked inability to 
handle abstractions and consequently make most absurd statements. 

In the realm of ethical development replies that are of a strikingly 
egocentric, self-motivated type are sometimes characteristic of the subnormal, 
but of course many normal subjects not infrequently give the same kind 
of response. The questions we ask deal with theft and with punishment. 
Fernald’s Ethical Discrimination Test is also used. ay 

Altho originally utilized for an entirely different purpose, we find the 
Courtis Tests (part of Series A) to be of value in checking up the mental 
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age as found by the Binet, It is surprising how often both estimates cor- 
respond, The feeble-minded do very poorly especially in multiplication and 
division, A separate paper is in preparation dealing wholly with the Courtis 
Tests. 

In Norsworthy’s Memory Test (related and unrelated words) we 
sometimes obtain marked deviations with the subnormal; either a subject 
does very poorly, or exceptionally well, especially when compared with his 
other performances. When only few words of the series are repeated, and 
much falsification is noted, it is safe to assume that the subject is probably 
suffering from mental defect. 

To the question, “If you had a thousand dollars how would you spend 
it?” those of normal mentality usually indicate various useful, generally 
beneficial channels into which such a sum could be directed. The feeble- 
minded on the contrary, either do not know what they would do with such 
an inconceivable fortune, or most often would spend it on trivial matters 
yielding immediate personal pleasure. On the whole, the reaction of a men- 
tal defective to the question reveals his naivete, childishness, his inability to 
plan or to project himself beyond the immediate present. 

In a test of learning and adaptability which we have recently devised, 
the subnormal give long reaction times, make many errors and their final 
learning curve is very irregular. To test their adaptability we have them 
develop a simple habit and immediately after this is accomplished they 
are asked to perform an operation to which the recently formed habit acts 
as an interference. To be successful in their task they must unlearn, to a 
degree, what has just been learned; they must adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions and utilize those portions of the old habit which should 
not have been discarded. Altho only a comparatively small number have 
been given this test, there is every indication that it is of great value from 
many aspects. 

Our anthropometric measurements: height standing, height sitting, 
weight, right hand grip, left hand grip, and vital capacity, very often indi- 
cate, in those suffering from mental defect, a high average for the percen- 
tiles of the purely physical measurements when compared with those of the 
psychophysical,—the percentile curve as a whole appearing poor. 

In the test to determine the fatigue index our data has not been suffici- 
ently examined to warrant any definite statement. From a superficial sur- 
vey we should be inclined to say tentatively that there seems to be no great 
difference, altho the mentally defective appear to fatigue a little more 
rapidly. Individual variations are very large. The indices for ability to 
perform difficult physical labor* have not been intensively examined, but 


*Our formula is 2Vri < f2 expressed as a per cent. (See Whipple's Manual for 
the determination of r; and rz. Vol. I, p. 119.) 
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they seem to indicate nothing to aid in differentiating the feeble-minded. 
Our study of right- and left-handedness may reveal some very interesting 
facts. 

Aside from the tests above enumerated we possess the personal-indus- 
trial-environmental-family and school history of the boy, and the incidents 
gleaned from it are often typical of the reactions of the subnormal in so- 
ciety. These detached occurrences may be regarded as the response to 
what some have called “the test of society.” 

It is on the basis of all this accumulated material that we finally pass 
judgment regarding the existence of mental defect. It is not the data of one 
test, nor that of two or three, altho the Binet alone is often quite sufficient, 
but it is rather the cumulative evidence of them all that finally goes to form 
our judgment. If it is generally true that the borderline cases fall between 
10* and 112, that no case testing 11° or over is feeble-minded, and that no 
case testing 10° or below is normal, then it is quite evident that the Binet 
test itself is sufficient to determine mental defect excepting for some doubt- 
ful cases in the borderline group. 

Earlier in this article we made detailed mention of two boys, one testing 
11?, and the other 11°, both of whom we concluded were of definitely normal 
mentality. For the purpose of contrast we will state briefly some of our 
data obtained from the examination of an inmate testing 11? found to be 
mentally deficient. 

Frank Taggert was born in Chicago and is now 19 years of age. He 
went to school as far as the fifth grade and was 14 years old when he left 
to go to work. Since then he has been unemployed more than half of the 
time, his longest period of continuous unemployment being nine months, 
He has held some dozen positions, each for the following length of time: 
8 days, 2 weeks, 6 months (“off and on a hundred times”) 3° weeks, 3 
months, 7 weeks, 3 months, 8 months (off and on), 6 weeks (off and on), 
3 weeks, and 10 days. From half these positions he was “fired” for either 
of two reasons, laziness or malicious mischief. His present arrest came 
after a two weeks’ period of unemployment, the charge against him being 
assault while intoxicated. Questioned regarding the incident he plead 
guilty, asserting that he does not know even now whom it was that he 
struck. Thru the kindness of Miss Amelia Sears and of Mr. E. D. Roberts, 
Director and field-worker respectively of the Cook County Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare, we were able to obtain some additional details regarding the 
case. Quoting from the report: “Frank and Bill Thorpe, his companion, 
had been making a ‘night of it,’ ending up at Thorpe’s sister’s, Mrs. Greg- 
ory, both boys being partly intoxicated. Mr. Gregory went out for some 
beer and they remained there until about two in the morning. On the way 
home, they got in a fight with a passer-by, who called for the police, stating 

that he had been robbed. The man in question had $7.00 and a gold watch 
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on him, and all he claimed to have lost was 35 cents. The man was partly 
intoxicated.” 

Frank had been arrested three times before, first for trespassing on 
railroad property, released, then for vagrancy, released; then for drunken: 
ness and disorderly conduct, fined $4 and paid the court costs. 

Claims freedom from any past illness or disease, altho he fell off a 
wagon once and was unconscious for fourteen days thereafter. 

Before coming to the House of Correction he had beem examined by 
Dr. Hickson in the Psychopathic Laboratory connected with the Municipal 
Court. 

Asked what he expects to be, or what he expects to do when about ® 
or 40 years old, he replied, “If I land a decent job at firing (stationary fire- 
man), I expect I’ll be an engineer (salary expected, $18.22). If not I'll be 
a teamster the rest of my life (salary expected, $13.50-$19.00).” The Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare was interested in Frank and was plan- 
ning his after-care, expecting to place him on a farm. 

The report of the principal whose school Frank attended reads: “The 
only teacher now in this school who has any personal recollection of 
Frank Taggert says that he was always considered as far below the aver- 
age in mentality, a so-called ‘subnormal.’” 

Frank’s father died when he was only two years old. The family 
seems very respectable. He has four sisters much older than himself, all 
married, and no brothers. None of his relatives have ever been in any diffi- 
culty with the police as far as he knows. 

In the Binet test Frank failed in the following definitions (in IX), sixty 
words, definitions of abstract terms, problems, and changing of the clock 
hands. His basal year was eight. 

He failed to give a correct solution to Healy’s Puzzle (A) at the end 
of five minutes. Performed Kempf’s Diagonal in 2’ 47”. In Knox’s Cube 
Test he imitated the first four movements correctly, but showed no improve- 
ment in the last series even after two repetitions, his reactions being of a 
perseveratory type. His responses to the ethical tests indicated the exist- 
ence of undeveloped moral concepts. Manifested poor judgment. His 
mechanical ability seemed very poor. His work on the dynamometer 
showed him to have fair endurance, and his ability to perform difficult 
physical labor seemed fairly good. His anthropometric measurements were 
those of one over twenty-one years of age. Only crossed 65 out of 100 
“A”s in two minutes. No “A”s were missed. Repeated 13 out of 20 related 
words, and 13 out of 20 unrelated words. Completed the Following Direc- 
tions Test in 3’ 41” having made no less than 12 out of a possible 20 or 25 
errors. (Ability=57.58%.) To the $1000 question this was his reply: “I 
don’t know how I would spend it,” (and after some deliberation) “well, 
buy clothes, go around theatres,—it’s hard saying.” 
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Taking all things inio consideration we felt that the majority of proof 
was on the side indicating that he was a mental defective. 

Two weeks after the release of Frank Taggert and Bill. Thorpe, his 
companion, we received the following note from the Public Welfare 
Bureau: “I regret to state that our scheme of scientific placement does not 
seem to be working out very well, for both of the boys have the idea that 
this office was responsible for their Bridewell sentence, and refuse to de 
what we suggested. Thorpe, in particular, is rather resentful. * * * 
Taggert is looking for work, and Thorpe is hoping to get his job back with 
the ‘Pop wagon.’ They have emphatically refused our offer of assistance.” 
And here the matter rests. Taggert still is a potential menace to the com- 
munity. Society still remains passive, helpless in the face of the danger of 
many such Taggerts at large. 

As a final summing up we may indicate the following: 

(1) The Binet Scale is entirely satisfactory for purposes of mental 
diagnosis. It is true that additional refinements are necessary, that some 
needed change must be made, but taken as a whole the Binet Scale (God- 
dard’s adaptation) is an entirely satisfactory instrument, (The writer 
agrees with Goddard that the mental equipment which seems necessary for 
normal environmental functioning seems to be possessed, more or less, by 
a normal child at about the age of 12. So that even if there is such a thing 
as a “mental age of 18,” it will be quite daring for one to maintain that a 
subject chronologically 18 testing only 13 is five years backward and conse- 
quently feeble-minded, since his possession of a 12-year intelligence ensures 
his ability to take care of himself in society as it is at present organized 
The mental examination of common laborers will very probably reveal a 
large number whose mentality ranging between 10* and 12? will be found 
functioning normally in their environment. In this connection it might be 
well to add that for some so-called experts to assume that because a man is 
a common laborer that ipso facto his feeble-mindedness is conclusively 
proved is really leaping far beyond the bounds of reason. Industrial and 
economic conditions today are so warped that a man’s occupation is no true 
index of either his mental development nor of his mental capacity. Yet I 
have often heard from many who might know better: “Oh, a garbage col- 
lector? He’s a moron sure!” The writer is also inclined to agree with God- 
dard that with the increase of chronological age up to 12, intelligence seems 
to develop along what may be regarded as a single line. After that, indi- 
vidual differentiation comes to be much more marked, so that instead of a 
continuation of that one line after 12 it breaks up into any number of 
branching lines each an element of a great irregular cone whose apex it at 
twelve. ) 

(2) From an analysis of our data we obtain 10* and 11? as the lower 
and upper limiting ages of all our borderline cases. 
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(3) In order to determine feeble-mindedness supplementary tests to 
the Binet are only necessary when a subject’s mental age falls at 10*, 11°, 112 
or 11?, for our experience seems to indicate, (supplementary tests havihg 
been used in all cases), that all subjects testing 10* or below are feeble- 
minded, and all those testing 11° or over are normal. In other words, we 
find the Binet Scale itself entirely satisfactory when we have to determine 
the existence of mental deficiency in a subject testing 10° or below, or its 
non-existence in one testing 11* or over. For the intermediate group, 
experience with subnormals, or what is a far better substitute—a series of 
tests arranged for the purpose of observing the behavior of “borderline” 
subjects seems very necessary. 

(4) Finally, we make the plea that we ought not discard the old and 
adopt the new until it is conclusively proven that the old is of little value 
and that the new is superior in almost every respect. 


Report of Special Ungraded Class 


Annis M. Sturgis, Newton, Mass. 


The rooms for the special class are on the top floor of the Old Claflin 
School in Newtonville, centrally located, that children from every part of 
the city may easily come on the cars, 

The class is made up of children of very slow development: (a) those 
handicapped by previous illness; (b) those who may be very capable along 
some lines of work, yet wholly unable to do regular grade work; (c) those 
who need special lines of work to arouse dormant faculties; (d) and those 
who will always be sub-normal in varying degrees. 

Before being admitted to the class, every child is carefully tested by 
the Binet test to determine his mental age and his individual needs. It 
has been clearly proved that the earlier a child who is retarded and unable 
to do normal work is taken from the grades and given the opportunity 
furnished by this special class training, the better chance he has of getting 
back to normal standards; or if it proves that he is not going to be capable. 
of doing the standard normal work, the more time he spends fitting for 
and doing the kind of work which he will do in his after-school life, the 
better citizen will he make. The truly sub-normal child can advance only 
to a certain degree of development, and it is necessary that all his school 
training shall be along the lines of his best activities, for he gains very 
slowly even under most favorable conditions. 

The teaching force consists of a head teacher with three assistants 
who work with her for a year at a small salary in order to train to take 
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up the work in classes of their own. Four such assistants have already 
secured good positions in Boston. In addition to these are girls who are 
giving their services for the sake of the training and experience. With 
these several teachers much individual work is possible, 

The aims of the school are: to get the child back into the grades, 
whenever that can be done; where this cannot be accomplished, we hope 
to find some form of manual work whereby he can learn to be at least 
partly self-supporting. 

The class averages forty pupils, from every grade and of varying 
ages, who work in small groups, graded as closely as possible according to 
their abilities; changing and advancing as rapidly as they can, e. g., a child 
may be doing third grade work in arithmetic, fifth in reading and sixth 
in spelling and geography. In whatever lesson he can do the work of the 
regular grade where he belongs in size or age, he goes to that grade in the 
Claflin School for that lesson, returning to his room for his other work. 
As soon as he is ready to do enough of the work of a grade to keep up 
with the average pupils, he is transferred to that grade in his own district 
of the city. Four such transfers have already been made this term, in 
each case the child having come from a low grade and going to a higher, 
There are children now in Grades I, III, IV, V and VI in reading, spelling, 
geography and arithmetic, while one girl is doing everything except language 
and reading in grade III. 

The lesson periods are so planned that after each child has done his 
best work in the schoolroom in the given lesson he has some following 
time in the workroom. The amount of time spent there varies according 
to the child’s ability to do mental or manual work. The youngest children 
have very short periods there, giving a vent to their restlessness or nervous- 
ness, which repressed, often leads to apparent dullness. Those who will 
take up grade work also have short periods in this room, while others spend 
the greater part of the school day there. 

Chair caning and other forms of reseating of chairs, woodwork, 
basketry, cobbling, rug weaving, sewing, knitting and crocheting are now 
taught, and the plan is to add printing, brush and mat making this year/ 
Home gardens were a great success, many of these children being particu- 
larly adapted to out-of-door work. 

The things made in the workroom are sold, a percentage of the money 
earned given to the children who do the work. Each child’s account is 
kept at school until some worthy need arises for it. It is generally used 
to buy clothing, though one boy took his to help pay his mother’s grocery 
bill. 


Since February, 1913, the class has earned and given back to the city 
$201.76, in addition to the work done for the city. All the chair seating 
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for the schools is done here, rugs have been woven for some rooms, and 
shelves and cabinets for their own rooms have been made by the boys. 

Of the children who have already left the class, 20 have been put 
back into regular grade work, 6 have been sent to the State School for 
Feeble-minded, 4 sent to other suitable institutions, 3 have taken some 
work at the Vocational School, and-12 are at work outside, 3 as drivers, 
1 chauffeur, 2 in mills, 5 as helpers in stores, and 1 as tailor’s assistant. 

There is need now for an extension of this work; more rooms 
to be available for the closer grading of the increasing number of children; 
the possibilities of the workroom ought to be greater, and of such a nature 
as to keep the older boys employed until they are sixteen and even older. 
Experience in this class and in others of the same type in several cities 
has proved that the majority of these children can never be trained to 
do any skilled work, to learn any trade which requires initiative, judgment 
or much reasoning. They are very ready to do what is within their powers, 
willing and able to work steadily, if helped and encouraged. But they 
must have supervision, and will always need it. For such the workroom 
ought to furnish industries, like the chair work, which is now carried on 
profitably ; cobbling, tool-sharpening, brush and mat making, perhaps weav- 
ing, and others which surely can be found and made worth while, both to 
the children and to the city. The boys could work here, protected and of 
use, paid according to the value of their work. Thus far the hardest 
problem to meet has been the future of such boys. 


In Indiana 


Indiana is a State well known for her most liberal provision for 
suffering and needy humanity, and in many cases is not only abreast of 
the world in her provision for the poor unfortunates, but in some branches 
of charitable work is far ahead of most of the other States; thus, the 
insane are so well provided for that it is estimated that there are only 
about 600 insane in Indiana not in the five State hospitals, and many of 
these 600 are provided for in the county infirmaries, jails, etc. 

This condition of affairs does not exist with respect to the feeble- 
minded. There are, at the most conservative estimate that can be made, 
at least four thousand feeble-minded in Indiana needing institutional care 
to-day, besides the one thousand three hundred now receiving it at this 
institution. These people are at large a nuisance to the community in 
which they live; nearly all of them paupers; many of them petty criminals; 
the women filling the houses of prostitution; all of them poor, improvident, 
lazy—in short, incompetents. These people are increasing rapidly, and un- 
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less cared for will, in the next hundred years, bring an unbearable burden 
on our grandchildren and great-grandchildren. Shall we leave them such 


all these four thousand defectives now at large into institutional care to-day, 
this institution could provide for practically all needing the care of an 
institution at the end of the next fifty years, No provision is made for 
adult male feeble-minded in this State, and these men should be segregated 
from the world in some place where they could be made in a measure self- 
4 supporting. This can be done on a large farm, and I suggest that this board 
7 earnestly recommend to the coming Legislature, as the wisest and least 
: expensive way of meeting this great need, that a large farm be purchased 
q and provision be made for this very needy and menacing part of our popu- 
lation. 

= In conclusion, permit me to thank you for another year of cordial sup- 
| port and the marked attitude of the board to do the best thing for the un- 
fortunate charges committed to our care. 

GEORGE S. BLISS, M. D., 
Superintendent Indiana School for Feeble-Minded. 


The Training School Summer School 


' The twelfth session of the Summer School for teachers of backward or 

4 —séfeeble-minded children will be held at The Training School, Vineland, N. J. from 
qi Julp 10th to August 13th, inclusive. The students will live in the institution and 
every opportunity will be given them to observe our children at school, at work and 
at play. In the past, psychologists, school superintendents and principals have 
felt that the course is well worth while. The fee is $75.00 for the six weeks and 
includes tuition, board and lodging but does not include laundering. The An- 
nouncement will be sent upon request. : 
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New York University School of Pedagogy 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


New York University offers in its School of Pedagogy a com. 
prehensive curriculum of over twenty courses for the training of 
teachers of defective and backward children. These courses deal 
with the psychology of defectives; intelligence tests; physiology and 
hygiene of defectives; methods of teaching; hand work and in. 
dustrial training; physical training; speech defects; the organization 
of defective classes and their management; they include a psycho- 
logical clinic and two medical clinics. 

Besides these special courses, a large number of the courses in 
the pedagogy. of normal children are open to teachers of defect- 
ives. Additional courses are offered in the summer school. 

Bulletin describing these courses sent on application to the un- 


dersigned. 
JAMES E. LOUGH, PH. D. 
ACTING DEAN. 
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